HARBOURS AND LIGHTHOUSES (CORK). 



RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 13 February 1849;— ^or, 



COPY “ of the Report on the Memorials presented to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, with reference to the Harbours and Lighthouses on the 
Coast of the County of Cork." 



Admiralty, I j, H. HAY, 

16 Febraary 1849.J Chief Clerk. 



Ordered, ly The House of Commons, to he Pnnted, 5 March 1849. 



Admiralty, Harbour Department, 10 November 1848. 

REPORT on the Memorials to the Admiralty relative to the Harbours and 
Coast Lights of the County of Cork. 



The following six memorials from the county of Cork have recently been pre- 
sented to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty by the Earl of Bandon and 
Viscount Bernard, m.p. : 

1st. From the Grand Jury of the county of Cork. 

2d. From the inhabitants of Kinsale, Bandon, and its vicinity. 

3d. From the inhabitants of Courtmacsherry and its neighbourhood. 

4th. From the residents in Clonakilty and its vicinity. 

5th. From the inhabitants of Innishannon and its neighbourhood. 

Lastly. From the residents at Skibbereen and Schull, and in the south- 
western portions of the county. 

The memorials are numerously signed by Noblemen, Members of Parliament, 
Justices of the Peace, Clergymen, Merchants and Shipowners, and represent the 
opinions of a population of about 700,000 persons. 

They state, first, That the memorialists have learned, with much satisfaction, 
that their Lordships have decided upon a more accurate supervision of the 
harbours of the country, and upon the establishment of a Harbour Department at 
the Admiralty. 

Secondly, They specially call attention to the neglected state of the lights, 
buoys and beacons on the south-west coast of Ireland ; and pray their Lordships 
will take such measures as shall prevent the recurrence of the numerous disasters 
from shipwreck, and shall preserve life and property. 

Thirdly, They point out that, at Kinsale, and at the harbours to the westward 
of it, there is a total want of harbour superintendence ; that there are no harbour- 
masters nor harbour regulations j that ballast is thrown overboard with impunity ; 
that there are dangerous rocks and shoals without a buoy or perch to mark them ; 
and that, in some cases, dues levied on shipping are applied to other purposes 
than harljour improvements. 

Lastly, They state that one of the chief causes of the neglected condition of the 
smaller harbours of Ireland is the want of a Harbour Act, and the expense 
attendant upon passing a Private Local Act through Parliament, and pray their 
Lordships to use their influence in inducing Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce a General Public Harbour Act, which all parties might take advantage 
of, by petition, on the recommendation of the Admiralty and Board of Trade. 
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From personal acquaintance with the harbours of Dungarvan, Youglial, Cork, 
Kinsale, Courtmacsherry, Glandore, Baltimore, Crookhaven, Bantry and Bere- 
haven, and with the whole of the south-west coast of Ireland, I can bear testimony 
that all the above complaints are w'eU-founded. 

With respect to the want of lights, buoys and beacons, the chief complaint of 
the memorialists, and in which they are all unanimous, I may state that, three 
years since, the Report of the Tidal Harbours Commission specially directed 
attention to the extremely defective state of the lighting and buoying of this part 
of the coast. The wreck of the “ Stephen Whitney,” and the loss of 91 lives on 
the 10th November 1847, and the all but wreck of the “Charlotte” East 
Indiaman on the 17th of the following month, afforded sad but striking proofs of 
the correctness of their remarks. I regret to be compelled to report that the coast 
remains to this day in the same unlighted state. Within these few months, some 
first steps towards improvement have at leng'th been made at Ballycotton and at 
Fastnet ; but another period of long winter nights is fast approaching, and no 
additional light is yet exhibited, no misplaced light has been removed. The 
Saltees floating light vessel still rolls and pitches in every gale, so that the lantern 
is obliged to be lowered down nearly to her deck, and when most wanted is rarely 
to be seen. The space of nearly 80 miles between the Hook of Waterford and 
Old Head of Kinsale has no intervening coast light. The line of shore from the 
Old Head to Cape Clear, 45 miles ; from Cape Clear to the Skelligs, 60 miles ; 
from the Skelligs to Loop Head, 70 miles ; this coast, — the south-western 
extreme of Ireland, and the land-fall of all vessels coming from America, — remains 
in the same unliglUed state. Crookhaven harbour light still stands on the wrong 
side of the entrance, alluring vessels to destruction ; and the light at Cape Clear 
is still 455 feet above the sea, and invisible from fog more than one-third of the 
nights of the year. 



Cork. 

In addition to these general points, the memorial of the Grand Jury of the 
county of Cork complains of the dilapidated condition of many of the old fishery 
piers, which, from want of timely assistance, are fast falling to decay ; of large 
sums of money being laid out by Harbour Boards, without the advice of an 
engineer ; of the deficient education of masters of merchant vessels, and the 
desirableness of appointing nautical instructors in the college about to be opened 
in the city of Cork ; it calls attention to the importance of building slips and a 
drv dock at Cove for the equipment and refitting of ships of war in case of need ; 
and to the suitableness of Cork, from its geographical position, now that the Grea t 
Southern and Western Railway is all but complete, as the point of arrival and 
departure for the Transatlantic mail steamers. 

Kinsale and Bandon. 

The memorial of the inhabitants of Bandon and its vicinity, in addition to the 
above general heads, requests their Lordships’ special attention to the harbour of 
Kinsale, and the navigable part of the Bandon River, and to the dangers to which 
vessels are exposed from want of buoys and beacons to mark its , entrance and . 
channel. 

This valuable harbour, well known by our cruizers and convoys during the lalo 
war, lies 22 miles to the south-west of Cork, and is found by the lower or sea reach 
of the river Bandon, which, on passing Kinsale, trends abruptly south-west to the 
sea, thus affording a good and safe anchorage off the town for 100 sail of vessels, 
in a general depth of 18 feet at low water. 

Like most other rivers with a wide mouth, the Bandon has a bar about a mile 
within its outer headlands. From the detailed Admiralty Survey, made in 1845, 
by Captain Wolfe, r.n. and his assistants, we learn that this bar has 15 feet over 
it at low water, and 25 feet at high water spring tides, or ample depth for the 
largest merchant vessel in the United Kingdom at high water, and sufficient at 
low water for the greater part of the coasting trade that frequent these shores. 

The arrivals at Kinsale in cargo in 1847, were 154 vessels of 8,994 tons, besides 
several vessels in ballast, and 72 vessels that took advantage of the port for 
shelter; the sailings were 151 vessels of 9,646 tons ; the chief exports were corn 
and cattle; the imports, coal, timber, salt, &c. ; the population of the town was 
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7,000 m 1841, and tliere are 59 vessels of 3,556 tons belotiglnff to the place. 
These are independent of the fishing vessels and boats ; of the former, the well- 
known Kmsale hookers, 59 belong to the harbour, and 87 to the fishing district, 
maniied by o44 men and boys; the open boats are 50 belonging to the harbour 
and 787 to the district, employing 3,600 fishermen. 

The Baiidon rises at a point about 9 miles east of the head of Bantrv Bay, at 
an elevation on,000 feet above the sea, and flowing in a general easterly direction 
passes near Dunmanway at 9^ miles from its source, Bandon at 27i miles, 
Innishaimon at 32 miles, Kinsale at 43| miles, and reaches the sea about one 
mi e iieyoud. Ihe level of the river is about 1,000 feet at its source; thence it 
ialls precipitously for OOO yards into theCullenagh Lake, the surface of which is 
only j 09 leet above the sea ; at its junction with the Dunmanway River, 9 1 miles 
beyond, it is elevated 185 feet, showing a fall of 35 feet per mile; atBallyneen, 
7^- miles farther, it is 123 feet, or a fall of 8 feet 3 inches per mile ; at Bandon 
Bridge, 10-^ miles lower, it is 50 feet, or a fall of 7 feet per mile ; at the top of 
Innishannon weir (a quarter of a mile above the bridge), the level is 15 feet above 
low water, or a fall of 8 feet per mile ; from this spot to Kinsale and the harbour’s 
mouth, the level depends on the tide. The Bandon drains an area of 228 square 
miles, and, supposing the average annual fall of vain in Ireland to be 36 inches, 
and that two-thirds of this amount be evaporated, it will leave 220 million cubic 
yards annually, or 600,000 cubic yards daily, to pass to the sea. Now the tidal 
reservoir of the Bandon may be taken at 9 miles in length, by an average of 
500 yards in width, and the rise of tide over the whole area at 6 feet on a mean. 
Thus, then, we have a volume of 18,000,000 cubic yards of tide passing over 
Kinsale bar four times in every 24 hours, or in other words the tidal scour exceeds 
by 120 times that due to the fresh water ; thus proving in this river, as well as in 
others of far longer course, that the state of the channel is chiefly due to the tide, 
and affording another proof of the great importance of removing every obstacle to 
the free and full working of the tidal scour. 

T he river is navigable, at tide time, for vessels of 12 feet draft of water, as far 
as Collier’s Quay, 8 miles above Kinsale, and for boats and barges to Innishannon, 
but the navigation is stopped by a weir at a quarter of a mile beyond. 

Since the passing of the Municipal Reform Act, the harbour of Kinsale has 
been governed by the Town Commissioners, and the accounts for town and harbour 
are mixed up together. The harbour dues consist in payments made b}’ all vessels 
entering (except those belonging to the place), for anchorage, keelage and ballast, 
and also portions of each cargo of salt, coal, fish, oysters and fruit. The whole 
amount does not exceed £.35 ; of this sum £.19 are the water-bailiff’s fees, of 
which one-half is vested by patent in a neighbouring clergyman. The sovereign, 
or chief magistrate of the town, receives for his own use similar dues to the water- 



baililf. As it appears that the port charges were originally granted for the repair 
of the walls vvhich are rot now in existence, it would seem but fair that they should 
revert to their legitimate use, the improvement of the harbour. 

’J’his naturally good harbour is daily suffering from neglect that admits of simple 
remedy. There is neither buoy nor beacon to mark the rocks and shoals. A 
dangerous detached rock, called the Bullman, having only 3 feet of water over 
it, and in avoiding which the Earl of Mountcashel’s yacht was recently wrecked, 
lies about a quarter of a mile to the south-west of Hangman’s Point, on the eastern 
side of the entrance ; this should be marked by a conspicuous black buoy. A 
little farther in, on the west side, is the Farmer Rock, on which an 18-gun brig 
was lost ; as this rock uncovers 2 feet at low water, it likewise should be marked 
by a perch. Three small white buoys also should be placed along the edge of the 
flat or shelf on the western side of the channel leading up to the town ; a red buoy 
is required also on the 1 2 feet knoll of the bar, or, still better, it should be dredged 
away. As Kinsale has the great advantage of having its approach sheltered by 
the projection of the Old Head from the heavy sea, which during the prevailing 
westerly winds runs along this coast, so that a vessel comes into comparatively 
smooth water before she is called upon to take the harbour’s mouth ; and as thus 
it may be considered a harbour of refuge, accessible at all times of tide for the 
greater part of the coasting vessels that pass along these shores, the Ballast Board 
of Dublin might fairly be called upon for the trifling outlay necessary to place the 
requisite buoys. 

The town quays are out pf repair, and merchants and fishermen complain that 
there is no public quay at which they can land their goods. The small bay 
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between Kinsale and the opposite village of Scilly has become so filled up with 
mud that vessels can with difficulty be brought up to the quays. Ballast is 
thrown over with impunity into the harbour. Fully 400 tons of calcareous sand 
are daily taken away for manure during half the year, from the bank on the west 
side of the channel, without any advantage to navigation, whereas, under pro[)er 
regulations, much benefit might arise from this trade. Nor is there any harbour- 
master to berth vessels or to maintain order in the harbour. 

The only efficient remedy for these evils is a Harbour Act, giving the usual powers 
to certain trustees to enable them to levy moderate dues, chiefly on goods, and 
enact bye-laws for the regulation and maintenance of the harbour. 

But a Harbour Act for Kinsale is out of the question, while the expense 
attendant upon passing a Local Bill through Parliament remains as at present. 
An unopposed Bill would entail an expense, varying from £. 800 to £. 1,000 on 
the community, and it could not be expected, nor would it be just, that the 
inhabitants should make such a sacrifice. As the object to be gained is a public 
good, and no pecuniary advantage to any individual, it is submitted that Govern- 
ment might authorize a General Harbour Bill being brought into Parliament, of 
which all harbours, by petition, and on the recommendation of the Admiralty and 
Board of Trade, might take advantage. 

Or, if there is any difficulty in such a measure, might not the several small 
harbours in the south-west of Ireland unite in a Joint Harbour Act, giving 
authority to levy dues sufficient to maintain a harbour-master to prevent ballast 
being thrown over, and to make the usual regulations for the preservation of the 
harbour. There is already a precedent for such a proceeding in the Act of 
3 Geo. 2, c. 21, (1729) commonly called the “Ballast Office Act” for Ireland, 
which was a joint Act for places as far apart as Belfast and Cork, Galway and 

Drogheda, and Sligo, and this was found to work very well for nearly a century 

why not then for a few small harbours in the same county 1 

A very small toll, not exceeding 2^. * a ton, might, doubtless, be laid on all 
goods, without any risk of damage to the trade, as it would in fact be paid by the 
consumer, and as the exports and imports at Kinsale in 1847 amounted to 17,000 
tons, besides 8,600 head of cattle, sheep, &c., such a trifling toll would produce 
£. 300 a year, applicable to harbour purposes. This sum, although small, would 
under careful management, serve to keep the quavs in order, and provide for the 
ordinary requirements ofaharbour. And, if the Ballast Board of Dublin, as I feel 
assured would be the case on a proper representation being made to them, would, 
cause the requisite buoys and beacons to be placed, in addition to the excellent 
harbour light which they have placed, Kinsale harbour would have all it is likely 
t^o require until its trade greatly increases, as, from its local advantages, at some 
future day it assuredly will, and thus a valuable and useful harbour will have been 
made available at ail times to the mariner, and a great boon conferred upon the 
coasting trade of the wffiole of tlie south-western shores of Ireland. 



COURTMACSHEURY. 

The Courtraaesherry memorial strongly urges the necessity of a pier or laudiim 
slip at the north side of the harbour, to enable fishermen to dispose of their fish 
at the Bandon and Cork markets, whence they might be carried by railway to all 
parts of the interior of the country. From want of such accommodation, shoals of 
fish, It IS stated, were last year left uncaught off the harbour’s mouth. 

As the late famine in Ireland has proved the high importance of encouraging the 
fisheries off the coast and as experience, both in the fishing and curing stations, 
has shown that the slightest encouragement nearly always meets with an ample 
return, it is to be. hoped that this small boon may be granted. 

Courtmaesherry Bay would be less dreaded by the mariner were there a perch 

^ recently beea 

erected by the Ballast Board of Dublin on the Outer Barrels ; but tlie dangers 

LalirPoL ; Black Tom, the Horse Rock, and opposite 

nT ‘Ire entrance of the harbour, svliich are all distinctly laid down on 
the recent Admiralty Chart of the Bay, made by Captain Wolfe, require to be 
marked 

lWa;17at"Rri n ™ 'I-' “d = a ‘on for 

Uipse laiicled at Hock Castle Quay, two jmles lower down, ou the same river. 
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marked also. We may here likewise notice that a buoy is absolutely required on 
a sunken rock in Glandore Harbour, a beacon on the eastern point of Horse Island, 
to mark the entrance into Castletownsend, and a buoy on the Harbour Rock in 
Oysterbaven. 

Courtmacsherry Harbour, at the north-west part of the bay, although not adapted 
for vessels of a large size, would, had it been better known, have saved manv a life 
and much valuable property. It has a double bar, having 10 feet over it "at low 
water, and 20 feet at high water spring tides. At a quarter of a mile within the 
bar is a pool, with from 15 to 16 feet at low water, in which ships of heavy burden 
may ride well protected. The village lies about a mile witbio the entrance, and 
has a channel varying from 7 to 12 feet deep at low water up to the quays. 
Timoleague, 2 miles above, may be reached by hookers at tide time. 

Long Island Sound and Schull. 

Long Island Sound and Schull Harbour afford another natural and capacious har- 
bour of refuge, with excellent holding ground, accessible at all times, and especially 
useful when strong westerly winds prevent vessels beating into Crookhaven. 
Schull is the best harbour between Cork and Bantry, and the only one capable of 
admitting steamers of the largest class, and frigates, while Long Island Sound 
affords good shelter for three or four ships of the line. 

The value of this anchorage was recently proved by the shelter afforded to the 
“ Charlotte” East Indiaman, on the 17th December 1847, when, misled by the 
Crookhaven light, she ran into danger and was hoarded by the Coosheen fisher- 
men, and, although dismasted and disabled, was brought in and moored in safety 
in Long Island Sound. 

The memorial of the inhabitants of Schull prays for a pier to be erected on the 
west side of the bay, near the town. A similar memorial from the Mining and 
Fishing Company at Coosheen, urges the erection of a pier at that place on the 
east side of the bay, where a ledge of rocks offers a good natural foundation. As 
all agree in the value of this harbour, and of the inaccessible nature of its shores, 
it is earnestly to be hoped that funds may be found for both these piers. 

The Ballast Board of Dublin has recently placed a perch on the Bull Rock, at 
the entrance of Schull harbour, which is exceedingly useful, and has long been 
wanted. We trust they may also be induced to erect a beacon on the eastern 
point of Long Island, as from the sameness of the land, and the Sound being nar- 
row, all this coast is what sailors call “ blind.” A beacon is likewise required on 
Turf Island, off the western point of Goat Island, and a buoy at the end of the 
Cush Spit, inside Long Island ; but especially is a good black buoy w'anted on a 
dangerous seven feet rock called Carrig-ua-melia, off the western end of Castle 
Island. 

Baltimore and Skibbereen. 

Baltimore affords a fine natural harbour within the estuary of the River Hen, 
and its approaches have been lately marked by the Ballast Board of Dublin, by 
buoys on the Loo and Wallis Rocks. At the town is a fishing pier, built in 1828, 
but the space within it has much silted up since. The neighbouring seas abound 
with fish, and 20 hookers and 200 yawls are employed in the fishery. Baltimore 
was selected as one of the six model curing stations, established by Government, 
on the south and west coasts of Ireland, during the last severe visitation, and the 
valuable instruction thus afforded, as to the best modes of curing fish, cannot but 
prove eminently useful in this district of country. 

Skibbereen lies 10 miles up the river Hen, and vessels of 160 tons, at tide time, 
can get up to Old Court Quay, within two miles of the town. Thence upwards, 
the navigation is confined to barges and boats, and it appears that in the year 
1845, more than 300 boats were thus employed in conveying corn, sand, and sea- 
weed to the town. The memorial of the inhabitants states, that great inconve- 
nience and delay are caused by their boats not being able to get up during tbe 
neap tides, owing to the obstructions in the river; and, in consequence, Captain 
Wolfe was ordered by their Lordships to examine it. From his survey, (a copy of 
which has been sent to the memorialists,) it appears that the river between the 
two bridc^es is generally of a uniform depth of about seven feet, at high water 
spring tides, and that any measures to increase the depth must be carried through 
the whole reach (1,275 yards in length,) besides removing some obstructions below 
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the bridge. Captain Wolfe points out that there is a very inconvenient ledge of 
rocks, about a quarter of a mile above the lower bridge, which narrows the channel 
to 20 yards, and on which boats are frequently swept by the freshes. As this 
ridge of rocks does not exceed 150 yards in length by 20 in width, and one in 
height, their removal would be very practicable at no great expense, and the boon 
conferred on the numerous boatmen, who gain a livelihood by their employment 
on the river, would be very great. 

Considering that the lien is the principal outlet for the exports of a large 
district of country, extending several miles into the interior, the produce of which 
would be materially increased by the proposed improvement of the navigation — 
that large tracts of otherwise good land are rendered incapable of cultivation from 
want of drainage caused by the backwater of this river — that the proposed deepen- 
ing would afford the means of reproductive employment, now so much needed in 
this distressed district, it would appear a wise economy to grant the prayer of the 
memorialists. 



The above details, although important to each separate locality to which they 
refer, are, however, but secondary when compared with the main points on which 
all the memorialists are unanimous. 

1st. The better lighting, buoying, and beaconing- the coasts of Ireland, and that 
immediately and without any further delay, seeing that about 000, 000 tons of 
shipping annually pay dues for lights along this south coast, and which shipping, 
from want of sufficient and properly placed lights, are daily exposed to risk and 
danger. 

2dly. The necessity of a General Public Harbour Bill, of which the several 
smaller harbours might take advantage, by petition, on the recommendation of the 
Admiralty and Board of Trade, without being subject to the exorbitant charge of 
passing a separate Local Bill through Parliament. This is a boon Her Majesty’s 
Government have it in their power to grant, and every day’s experience brings 
additional proof that it is the only measure that can preserve the small harbours 
of the United Kingdom from impending ruin, arising from neglect and from the 
all but universal and unchecked practice of casting out ballast into them. 

(signed) John WasJnnglon, 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty. Captain. 



I annex a chart of the south coast of Ireland, showing the region of darkness by 
night, in an average state of the atmosphere. In assuming 15 miles to be the 
range of Cape Clear and other coast lights at such a time, I am supported by the 
opinions of Captain Wolfe, ti.n., and Captain Frazer, u.n., who have for many 
years been employed in the Admiralty survey of that coast. 

A glance at the chart will show ihat the Foze, the Bull, and the Fastiiet are the 
three salient points of the south-west extreme of Ireland, the land-fall of all vessels 
coming from America — that they divide the coast into nearly equal portions, and 
are the natural positions for lights. I'hose upon the Skelligs, of course, become 
unnecessary. In like manner Galley Head, Ballycotton Point, Minehead, and a 
fixed light at the Coningbeg, are the places at which additional lights are required, 
m order properly to light the south coast of the island. 

J. TV. 
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COPY of the Report on the Memoriars pre- 
sented to the Lords of the Admiralty, with 
reference to the Harbours and Lighthouses 
on the Coast of the County of Cork. 





(Viscoic7it Bernard.) 




Orderet^i by The Hou.se of Commons, to he Printtd, 
5 March 1849. 
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